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For the Youth’s Companion. 

gopNEs AWAY FROM HOME.—No, 3. 

Madras is a large city, containing 
600,000 inhabitants. In it many strange 
sights attracted our attention. Children 
almost or quite neked were wandering 
about the streets. Men dressed in white 
were passing to and fro. Oxen with a 
hump on their backs, trotted along at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour, draw- 
ing bandies. A bandy is a carriage with 
two wheels, having a door behind some- 
what'in the shape of a cab. Here were 
rich natives borne along in a palankeen. 

Tn the cool of the day were seen many 
English families taking their evening 
drive along the beach and watching the 
tolling of the dashing surf. Running be- 
hind the carriage were in some cases two 
horse-keepers, who attended to the horses 
when they stopped. Some English gen- 
tlemen and some natives were enjoying a 
ride on horseback. Occasionally a native 
might be seen on the back of a bullock. 
In passing along the streets I noticed 
that many of the people were bare-footed. 
Others were shuffling along, their slippers 
orsandals being held on by their toes.— 
Some of these sandals were of a bright 
red color, others were variegated. Some 








a were furnished with straps over the foot. 
All these can easily be slipped off, and the 
SURMAH. Ti traveller finds it more pleasant to walk 
peer without them if the distance be great. In 
. ordered, 8 this case he carries them in his hand. 
‘Sale Tnoticed that the turbands which many 
‘. Hamm, (of them wore were composed of many 
pega folds of cloth, the object of which is to 
ot yet com HE protect the head against the intense heat 
3 off M ofthe sun. The garments worn were 
5° Fei mde of cotton or silk. In some cases 
&. Tuomas. (i nothing but afew yards of cotton cloth 
oop, were wrapped around their bodies, leaving 
"Bf their shoulders and legs bare to a great 
extent. Some wore a sort of frockcoat, or 
1g tunic. Females are generally more pro- 
[ES tected than males. White garments are 
the Gitov. fm Pelerred, although it was not uncommon 
<xeprin fy @8ee red and other colors. 
| not Ripe fy 1M thecity, and indeed throughout the 
ae country, the houses are small. The bet- 
io Cage terclassare built of bricks and mortar, 
em | ad covered with bricks or tiles. The 
nae poorer class are made of mud and thatched 
to break in @ With'straw or the leaves of the Palmyra 
nine is more fH ee, Before the houses is a verandah, 
rand oF ™ BE were the family sit, and sometimes sleep. 
Top Some of the dwellings are white washed 
a on mdadorned with figures of their gods, 
= tad'giants. The houses contain from one 
OMS four rooms. One part of the establish- 
8 ment is devoted to their cows, which they 
Tee tileem very highly, and therefore give 
them an honorable place. 
The bull is considered sacred in India, 
LABS. ad in'some of the temples there are fine 
and Fotis, fy “aves of this animal. In the engraving 
ions fumish- @ which accompanies this letter, a temple in 
the “ most holy city of Benares,” as it is 
s lled, is represented, in which there are 
fetemin,.  *¥0 statues of the bull of Shiva, one of the 


Hindoo gods. ‘Two or three living bulls 


wards the idol, and walks once, twice, or 
thrice round the temple, muttering prayers 
and incantations. The prayers, being in 
the Sanscrit tongue, the common people 
do not understand them; but each one 
knows what is his heart’s request, and 
when he has said these unmeaning words, 
and presented his gift, and poured the 
Ganges water upon the idol and the offer- 
ing, he departs, fully believing that he 
shall receive that for which he has asked. 

In the Bazaars or shops at Madras, 
which were open in front, so that every 
thing to be sold could be seen by those 
passing along the street, were offered for 
sale various kinds of grain and fruit, cloth, 
brazen vessels, &c, The shop-keepers 
were sitting cross-legged in a lazy manner, 
looking out to see the passers by. I be- 
came afterwards acquainted with their 
tricks, and found them skilful in decep- 
tion. They actually ask twice as much as 
an article is worth, and expend a great 
deal of breath in extolling their wares and 
merchandize. 

“ Very excellent article, very excellent 
article,” repeats the trader to the custom- 
er, ‘cheap, very cheap. You may have 
it for four rupees.”* 

‘“*T will give you two rupees,” replies 
the customer. 

* Can't do it. 
half rupees.” 

** Very well,” says the customer, and 
turns to leave. 

“Hold on,” cries the shop-keeper, 
* give me three rupees, and take it.” 





It cost me three and a 


joins the other. 


cludes the bargain. 


the people. 
pended upon. 





ost 
ae we walking about the temple, the priests 
ot of es Maing upon the-a garlands of flowers.— 
__#-i#_ Bf Tefioor is wet and glistening from the 
ION. Water used at the offerings. 
Do you wish to know how the worship 

ofthese and every other idol is perform- 
ve- Nome & od? 
avis The worshipper first bathes in the river 
N, MB. ; and then takes some waterin a 
| brass vessel. He then procures the ne- 
rane setary offerings, consisting of flowers, 
8. sloth, or money. The Brahmins say 
, Agents. | Mlsttor is the most acceptable to the 
, ted. On entering the court, he bows to- 





elegant. They are generally built o 
bricks and mortar, of one or two stories 


of fan. A wooden frame about ten 0: 
twelve feet long, and two or three wid 











* A rupee is a coin worth about fifty cents. 


** No, I am not anxious to have it,” re- 


“ Well, take it, take it, for two rupees,” 
earnestly shouts the trader, and thus con- 


This illustrates the general character of 
Their word cannot be de- 


The houses of the English residents are 
in the suburbs of the city. They are 
large and commodious, and in many cases 


In the hall of every house is to be seen 
what is called a punka. This is ‘a kind 


is covered. with cloth and tied to the ceil- 
ing. A cord is attached to it,and by this 





a servant pulls it back and forth over the 


heads of the family, to stir the air. In 
that hot region this is thought to be very 
necessary. 


officers, or engaged in trade with this 
part of the world. Formerly immence 
fortunes were acquired by East India mer- 
chants. In recent years wealth has not 
flowed in so plentifully, yet great profits 
are now sometimes made. There is in 
that country a risk of health, and for 
small advantages few would be willing to 
endanger their life. But with the pros- 
pect of reaping riches how many in all 
parts of the world are willing to sacrifice 
their health and risk their life. 

Uncre Grorce. 





For the Companion. 
MARGARET’S TEA-ROSE. 


and severe illness, and during the tedious 
hours of a slow convalesence, a young 


delight this little gift brought into my 
sick room. HadI been well, I should 
have looked at it, said it was very beauti- 
fal, and in a few minutes my thoughts 


Not so now. Coming into the silence and 
dim twilight of my darkened room, whose 
very atmosphere seemed full of suffering, 
it was like the entrance of an angel guest, 
diffusing fragrance and beauty all around 
it. How full of life it was; out-of-door, 
fresh, happy life! And such a wealth of 
loveliness seemed garnered up in those 
delicate, sweet leaves, that I gazed an 

gazed upon them with increasing joy and 
gratitude. It was put in a little glass of 
water, and placed on a table beside my 
bed, that its sweet perfume might reach 
me, but that was not enough; over and 
over again I stretched out my weak hand, 
and brought it nearer, where I could see, 
as well as smell it. I examined every 
leaf; I saw how curiously they were all 
arranged, tier above tier; how wonder- 
fully each one was rounded and finished 
how delicately all were tinged with color, 
those at the centre being flushed with a 
soft rosy red which imperceptibly paled, 
tint shading into tint so perfectly the eye 
could detect no point of change, and yet 
the outer circle was almost colorless. I 


f 





r 
e 








I was confined to my room by a long 


friend sent me a half-opened tea-rose.— 
None but an invalid can conceive of the 


would have reverted to something else.— 


te esa ed 


looked carefully at the little spray of green 


elaborately and beautifully each of these 
also was notched and veined, and painted 


years of study. 

“ Yes, wonderful little Rose,” I said, 
‘what a sweet messenger you are; what 
loving thoughts you breathe into my 
heart. You tell me of Him who made 
you so very beautiful and sweet, and if he 
so cares for the little flower, does he not 
also care for me? If he spared no ex- 
penditure of thought, or time, or taste, in 
‘perfecting this fragile blossom, will he not 
lgive thought, and time, and love to the 
souls he has created,—to my soul, weak 
and weary as it is?’ 








It seemed as if a new world of love and 
joy was opened before my desponding 
spirit, by the magic presence of that sweet 
rose, as it bent its graceful head, caress- 
ingly toward me. Was it all imagination ? 
Did it not really smile as it looked up 
into my dim, weary eyes? I know not; 
one sometimes, would gladly have faith in 
the beautiful belief of the ancient poets, 
who made trees, and streams, and flowers 
the dwelling-places of gods and goddesses, 
and worshipped at shrines so fair and 
lovely. Yet better still, and more enobl- 
ing, is the Christian faith, which also 
sees something of the divine in all the 
works of nature ; Which teaches that our 
Creator’s love is so overflowing, so all- 
pervading, that there is nothing he has 
made but breathes into our souls a new 
sense of his presence and his power. Did 
not Jesus recognize this presence, when 
he gazed admiringly on the lily, as it 
opened its fair leaves in the fields of 
Palestine, through which he passed ? Was 
not even his sinless nature refreshed by 
dwelling on its sweet loveliness ? 

Such were some of the musings awaken- 
ed in my heart as I looked on my precious 
rose; and there came with these, thoughts 
of the giver also; thoughts very sweet 
and pleasant. 1 knew who had sent the 
rose. It was alittle girl whom I loved 
very dearly. Margaret was a poor child ; 
that is, her parents lived in a small, brown 
house, and earned a@ living-by their daily 


a loving heart, Her father and mother, 
and little brothers were made happy by 





leaves below the blossom, and saw how| 


labor. But she was rich in the wealth of 


her gentle words and pleasant smiles, and 
when I saw how kind and thoughtful she 
was of others, how affectionate and cheer- 
ful, and how everybody was glad to see 
her bright face, I calle! her the sunbeam. 

Dear Margaret! She never forgot the 
sick, but wanted to do something to cheer 
and bless them. Her teacher, who knew 
how few luxuries she had in her home, 
and how fond she was of flowers, gave her 
a slip of a tea-rose one day in spring.— 
The little stalk: took root, and soon put 
forth new leaves and buds. I saw it in 
December standing on the window-sill 
where it could catch the sunlight, and 
said to her, 

“Why, Margaret, how your slip has 
grown! It will be full of blossoms soon !” 

** Yes, and I am going to carry the very 
first one that opens to poor Miss Lane; 
you know she lies there week after week 
in her bed, and never sees anything but 
the walls of her room ; I guess she'll like 
one, don’t you ?” 

I assured her she would, and I thought, 
“‘ How many ways an unselfish heart finds 
to give others pleasure !” 

It was pleasant to think of the little 
kitchen where the rose had stood, (for it 
was a clean and comfortable room,) of the 
| bright and happy faces which had watched 
its growth; of Margaret’s clear blue eyes, 

which I was sure had rested lovingly upon 





In the city of Madras are 5,000 Euro-|with a green softer and fresher than any | it from the moment it had peered out ite, 
peans connected with the government as'human pencil could have given it after |yittle green head from among the leaves, 


till it had become tinged with color, and 
at length opened into a blushing rose ; all 
| this was a refreshing picture for my inva- 
|lid’s heart to restupon. I knew love had 
created the flower—God’s love; and was 
truly grateful; one indeed was but the 
offspring of the other, for God had put it 
into Margaret's heart to love the sick and 
sorrowful. 

Such a blessing was Margaret’s tea- 
rose to me; more sweet and comforting 
than the costliest gift, conferred by an in- 
different heart. Do you know of any 
weary sufferer, whose days and nights are 
full of pain; who cannot go forth and 
breathe this sweet spring air, and feel her 
soul strengthened by the brightness and 
beauty which fills your heart with glad- 
ness? And have you no sweet flower 
which you can carry to her, with a light 
step and a warm heart, and which shall 
speak to her of God’s love, and tell her 
that some one in the world without has a 
kind and sympathizing thought of her ?— 
Perhaps you know where the wild-flowers 
and the violets are growing on the hill- 
side; gather a little tuft of them; the 
whole world has nothing more fresh and 
fair to offer to an invalid, for they will tell 
her of the green grass, and the budding 
trees, and the soft blue sky; they will 
bring to her the music of the little stream 
which sparkles in the sunlight, and of the 
robins and blue-birds which are singing 
on the bushes which overhang it; and her 
spirit will be soothed and comforted by 
these sights and sounds. Pretty spring- 
flowers! they seem made for blessings to 
the weary hearts of earth, and if they 
could speak, I am sure they would tell 
you they delight to be employed on er- 
rands of kindness such as these. Nothing 
is too small to impart pleasure; as a 
sweet poet has said, 


“ The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near.” 


So the smallest child who has a loving 
heart may bless those around it by some 
act of kindness, and thus become, even 
like the angels, **a ministering spirit to 
those who shall be heirs of salvation.” 

Aunt Farnr. 
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trumpets mingle with a full choir of voic- 


es and instruments pouring forth psalms 
of praise. 


Ker to the ineldents which we gave last week under 

the head of Sabbath Evening Recreations. 

7. Ruth and Naomi at Bethlehem.— 
Ruth i. 19—22. 

8 Belshazzar’s Feast. 


German family, connected with our Church, 
who ‘were members of Mr. Jacoby’s Church 
Ep in Brémen (Methodists.) They are good 

THE BROKEN-HBARTED. people. The father says to me, ‘ For five 

Two, years ago I took up my residence | years I have had a sermon in my house 
for 4 few weeks in a country village im the | every evening.’ He means religious wor- 
Eastern part of New England. Soon af-|ship. A little while ago his daughter, 
ter my arrival, I became acquainted with | eleven years old, went to pass a week or 
a lovely girl, apparently about seventeen | so with a neighboring family; at evening 
years of age. She hed lost the idol of her | gle knel€ down to ray, and also read in 
poor heart’s purest love, and holy memo-|her Testament. The woman she was 
ries were resting like the wing of death | staying with, a German, said, ‘What are 
upon her brow. |you doing?’ and being told, asked her to 
I first met her in the presence of the | read and pray with her. So the little girl 
mirthful. She was indeed a creature to! began, and continued conducting family | 
be worshiped—her brow was garlanded | prayer during the rest of her visit.’ | 
bythe young years’ sweetest flowers— | | 
her yellow locks were hanging beautifully | 
amd low upon her bosom—and she moved 
through the crowd with such a floating, 
unearthly grace, that the bewildered gazer 
looked almost to see her fade away into 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








Daniel v. 1—12 


‘NOTHING BUT GIRLS.” 

One day I called on a venerable Moham- 
median in Tripoli, and as fentered the 
outer door, I saw a number of little girls, | 
and some larger ones running towards the | 
harem, or woman’s apartment, to get out| 
of my way. A boy, who was with me, | 
said they were the daughters of the old | 
man. AsI entered the room which he) 
occupied, he arose from his cushions on 
Sere tae ener the omg placed his right hand on his 
the air, like the creation of some dream, on m9 oe wel pay forehead and then on his breast, and bow- 
She seemed cheerful and even gay; yet 1|*° ates the following good story Of one @ ng very gracefully, said, 
saw that her gaiety was but the mockery his converts to temperance :— May your morning be blessed, your 
of her feelings. | Mr. Johnson, at the close of a cold win- | €*cellency ? na 

She smiled, but there was something in|ter lecture, intimated that he must sign| * Peace to your life. 
her smile, which told that its mournful | the pledge in his own way, which he did| Im & few moments a servant boy brought 
beauty was but the bright reflection of a/ did in these words: little cups of jet black coffee, without 
tear—and her eyelids at times closed! ‘I, William Johnson, pledge myself to | ®¥@T °F milk, and after I had taken a cup, 
heavily down, as if struggling to repress | drink no more intoxicating drinks for one |” exchanged a few more compliments 
the tide of agony that was bursting up| year,’ with the venerable white-bearded Moslem, 
froni her heart’s sectet urn: She looked|) Some thought he wouldn't stick three I asked him how many children he had. 
as if she could have left the ‘scene of’ fes- | days, others allowed him a week, and a He replied at once, oF 
tivity, and gone out beneath the quiet|few others gave him two weeks; but ‘I have po children at all. 
stars, and laid her forehead down upon|the landlord knew him best, and said he I then said, Whose daughters are 
the fresh, green earth, and poured out her was good stuff, but at the end of the year those P sian I saw running across the 
stricken soul, gush after gush, till it! Bill would be a good soaker. oun LB ? , 
mingled with the eternal fountain of life! Before the year was quite gone, Mr. O, said he, those are mine, but they 
and purity. Johnson was asked by Mr, Abbott: are nothing but girls” 

Lhave lately heard, that the beautiful; ‘Bill, ain’t you going to resume the} At another time, calling upon  Mo- 
girl of whom I have spoken is dead. The) pledge?’ | hammedan, I asked how many children he 
close of her life was as calm as the falling} ‘Well, 1 don’t know, Jack, but what T had, and he replied, ‘I have four oot 
of a quiet stream—gentle as the sinking | will, I have done pretty well so far: will but praise to God, I have no daughters! 
of the breeze, that lingers for a time round | you let me sign it again my own way ?” Moet of the people in Syria think it a) 
a bed of withered roses, and then dies as| ‘Oh yes, any way so that you will not| gteat calamity when a daughter is born, 
it were from very sweetness. | drink rum.’ but when they become Christians, they | 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only; He writes: 


throw away their superstitions, and send 

abiding-place. It cannot be that our life! ‘1, William Johnson, sign this pledge | their girls to school, and wish to have 
is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of eter-|for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, | them educated. . 
nity to float a moment upon the wave, and | and if living at the end of that time, I, in- | A few months ago, an infant daughter 
then sink into darkness and nothingness. | tend to make out a lease for life.’ was born in the family of Antonine Yanni, 
Else why is it, that the aspirations which; A day or two after, Johnson went ‘to|® Protestant in Tripoli, and all the re- 
leap like angels from the temple of our |see his old landlord, who eyed him as a |latives and friends came to condole with 
hearts are forever wandering abroad un- | hawk does a chicken. him, and express their sympathy on ac- | 
satisfied. | ‘0, landlord!’ whined Bill, accompa-| count of the dreadful calamity which had | 

Why is it that the rainbow and the|nied by sundry contortions of the body, happened to the family ! The grandmoth- | 
cloud come over us with a beauty that is/as if enduring the most excruciating tor-} of the little infant declared that she} 
not‘of earth, and then pass off and leave| ment, ‘I have such a lump on my side. | would not kiss her for six months, because | 
us to. muse upon their faded loveliness?| ‘That’s because you have stopped she was a girl! But when the people 
Why is it that the stars, which hold their | drinking ; you won’t live two years long- | C@me in to express their sympathy, Yanni} 
festival around the midnight throne, are jer at this rate.’ | told them, : 
set.so far above the grasp of our limited) ‘If I commence drinking, will the lump | I do not wish your sympathy. I love 
faculties, forever mocking our unapproach-| go away ?’ jmy daughter, and I hope to train her up 
able'glory? And, finally, why is it that} ‘Yes. If you don’t you'll have another | © love the Savior and do good. I am 
bright forms of human beauty are present- | just such a lump on the other side.’ not a heathen any longer. 
ed to our views and then taken from us,| ‘ Do you think so landlord?’ And, after saying this, he went out and 
leaying the thousand streams of our affec-| ‘1 know it; you'll have them on your| drew up the Ameria flag, (which he has 
tions to flow back in cold and Alpine tor-| arms, back breast and head; you will be} ® consular agent,) to let all the people 
rents upon our hearts ? | covered all over with lumps.’ 


| know that he was not sorry that his child 
Weare born for a higher destiny than| ‘ Well may be I will,’ said Bill. was a daughter.— Dayspring. 

that ofearth. There is arealm wherethe| ‘Come, Bill,’ said the landlord, let’s| 

rainbow fades—where the stars will be| drink together ;’ at the same time pour-| HOW WASHINGTON BEHAVED WHEN | 

spread out before us like the islands that |ing the red stuff from the decanter into the HE WAS IN THE WRONG. | 

peak on the ocean—and where the | glass, gug, gug, guy. ‘i In 1784, Washington was stationed at| 

beautiful beings that here pass before us exandria with his regiment, the only 


‘No,’ said Johnson, ‘ I can’t for I’ve) 4) 
like visions will stay in our presence for-| signed the pledge again.’ one of the colony, of which he was Colo- 
|nel. There happened to be at this time 


ever. | * You ain’t though ! you are a fool!’ 
* Yes, that eld sailor coaxed so hard Tan election in the town for the members 


OORT | 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHIL- | could not:get off.’ | of the assembly, and the contest ran high 
| between Colonel George Fairfax and Mr. 


DEEN. ‘I wish the old rascal was in Guinea.— 
Elzey. Washington was a warm friend 








THE FAMILY. 





| 











| 





import of it was q challenge for a duel, 
and repaired to the place appointed for the 
meeting, expecting to see pistols intro- 
dueed. But co 
upon entering the chamber whére Wash- 
imgton was, he discovered a detanter of thy, my dear, replied her mother ; « you 
wine and glasses upon the table; and work was so badly puckered and 49 , 
upon his entering Washington arosé, and, evenly sewed, I have had to pickit al] 
in a very friendly manner met him, and 
| presented his hand, saying : 








ve his surprise, when 


*“ Mr. Payne, to err sometimes’ is na- 


ture, to rectify error is always glory. 1| hearing this remark ; but there was 
find I was wrong in the affair yesterday ;|escape from her mother’s sentence, g 
you have had, I think, some satisfaction, | she set down and rather sullenly began tp 
and if you think that is sufficient, here’s| trace the seam a second time. 
my hand; Tet us be friends.” 
‘It is only necessary to say that from|er, and asked : 
this time Mr. Payne became one of Wash- 
ington’s most enthusiastic admirers and | too, mamma ?” 
friends. 
deemed in Washington to arise from mag- 
nanimity, and not from fear, then he could 
not have become the immortal hero he is 
regarded in history.’ 


If this conduct had not been | 


1 
8 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A KIND ACT. 

Lately there have been several heavy 
snow storms in Maine, which made the 
birds who have left their southern homes 
for our northern clime, rather uncomfort- 
able. The little fellows were enjoying 
themselves finely until the cool snow 
flakes came upon them, when they betook 
themselves, half benumbed by cold, to the 
best shelter they could find,—the door- 
ways of houses, under barns, and even) 
into the habitations of men. One gentle- | 
man took special compassion upon his lit- 
tle callers, and we have no doubt experi- 
enced more than pleasure enough to re- 
pay him for his gentle act of kindness.— 
The extract is from the Journal. 


One gentleman took compassion on the 
poor birds, and admitted them into a room 
to the number of twenty-five or thirty.— 
Here he provided them with food and 
water, with suitable warmth from a stove, | 
so protected as to prevent their feet being | 
burned—placed hayseeds upon the floor, | 
with meal, &c., and the last that I heard| 
of him, he was seated in their midst, in 
the full enjoyment of his numerous family 
of little songsters, who had been very hap- 
py through the efforts of their new-found 
friend. They seemed to realize their in- 
debtedness to him, and were amply repay- 
ing him for his kindness with their musi- 
cal notes of thankfulness. Their jailor 
intends to give them their liberty when- 
ever the weather will permit their going 
forth with safety. 








BOTH SIDES ALIKE. 

We heard the question asked the other 
day, Why is a candid, honest person like 
a brick? We did not exactly like the 
comparison, but it is truthful, and with} 
the lesson it teaches is easily remembered, 
so we give the answer below. 

I was told once by an old servant that I| 
was ‘a brick, both sides alike!’ The lat-| 
ter part of his address struck me as being | 
something new, so I inquired what he| 
meant. | 








A correspondent of the Mich. Christian | Well, how long do you go this time.’ 
Herald, remarks that it has often been a| ‘For nine hundred and ninety-nine | 4¢ Colonel Fairfax, and Mr. Payne headed 
question with her as a mother, how early years,’ whispered Bill. |the friends of Mr. Elzey. A dispute tak- 
in the life of the little one the mother ack aaa Far Nth ing place in the Court-house yard, Wash- 
should teach it to kneel and pray to God; | e Aetichy P| ington, at this time not twenty-two years 
| of age, contrary to his usual manner, be- 


-engap ei ee ou.my side will go away ?’ 
and adds the following incident as afford- , |eame excited, and, what ‘Was still more 


* Yes.’ 

ing some light on the question: * Well, I guess I won't drink ; here’s uncommon, said something that offended 
When my little wea “about two the lump,’ continued Bill holding up some-| yy, Payne, whereupon the little gentle- 
years and three months old, I one Sab-| thing with a hundred dollars in it; ‘and) an who, ‘ though but a cub in size,’ 
bath evening, after she was prepared for| YOU Say I'll have more such lumps, and | raised his sturdy hickory, and by a single 
bed, took her up and began to talk with | that’s what I want. | blow brought Washington to the ground. 
her about being a good little girl. She} | * Several of Washington’s officers being 
looked up and said, with childish simpli-/ saBBATH EVENING RECREATIONS. | present, they whipped out their irons in 
city, | xI. | an instant, and it was supposed that there 
would be murder off-hand. To make bad 








*O mamma, I wish you would talk with | | 
God, by your rocking chair, as you did| | worse, the members of the regiment, hear- 
one night, about me and my little sister,’ | | ing how their commander had been treat- 
(2 piri “ two mone ny) ed, bolted out of the barracks, every man 

asked her, ‘What shall mamma sa with his weapon, threatening vengeance 

te God ?’ not considering that she was old SA ERR Gp EIA IRS, | hotel to aeode ian their 
— to gage or mewn ed pone pecking: step of a few persons of sickly | beloved Colonel. Happily for Mr. Payne 
PY oy He 8 before. land miserable appearance, who are mov-| and his party, Washington recovered time 
answere hut about me be good, and | ing cautiously from tent to tent. | enough to go out and meet his enraged 
gi ey c. box: a | Vebadente até thease tif vatiow kinds soldiers, and after thanking them for their 
is has suggested to me the impor- | are scattered carelessly about. expression of attachment, assured them 
tafice of mothers taking their. children) that he was not hurt in the least, and 
early to the throne of grace, and of pre- x. : begged them, as they loved him and their 
senting ‘their case to the Father in the| We look upon a scene of deep interest.| duty, to return to their baracks, As to 
simplest language—such thateven infant; A sacred house of prayer. is filled with | Washington himself, he went to his room, 
minds may understand; for, even they |armed men, who, marshalled in military} and finding, on mature reflection, that he 
may find a pleasure in having their moth-| array, and with their swords drawn, seem | had been the aggressor, hé determined ‘to 
ers talk with God. | pre ared for resistance and defence, | make Mr. Payne honorable: reparation by 

: Clove by one of the massive pillars | asking his pardon on the morrow. ,No 
4 LITTLE CHILD SHALL LBAD THUM. | stands‘a' little child, and on him every eye) sooner had he made this noble resolution 

5 e is turned.» He is robed asa king, on his) than he recovered his natural calmness of 

A ee ee youthful. head is the royal crown, and in| manner, dressed himself and went toa 

" s ineid  aiparaiso, | his hand a copy of the Holy Scriptures.—| ball, behaving as if nothing had happen- 
Telaten, @ petty inaident, which shows! venerable person in priestly robes| ed. 
how dittle .children, rightly | trained» at) stands tear Wim, and he is surrounded ‘by! .+ The-nextday he went toe tavern, and 
home, may become teachers of righteous-| bravé/and noble meni "It:is ‘a “tithe of| wrote a polite noteto Mr, Payne, request: 
ness to others. He says:—‘ There is a! great rejoicing, and the thrilling sound of|ing to see him. Mr. Payne presumed the 


The shadows of evening are darkeniug, 
and in the dim twilight we look upon a 
strange scene. Itis a tented field, the 
|encampment, apparently, of a vast army ; 
but there is no clang ofarms, nor murmur 








‘What! said the servant, ‘did you) 
{never hear that before, sir? It means 
{you are the same inside as out; that is, | 
| you say and do as you feel, and are the| 
|same behind a person’s back as before his | 
face.’ 

Perhaps this may give some clue to the| 
probable origin of the saying. 





THE GIRL THAT MADE TOO MUCH. 
HASTE. 

Two sisters sat sewing one day with 
bright needles and nimble fingers. After 
an hour or so had passed, one of them, 
her name was Fanny, sprang from her 
chaiz, threw her work on the table, and 
said: 

‘ There, my work is finished, and I am 
glad of it.’ 

* What, so soon, Fanny?’ remarked her 
sister Anna; ‘ why, mine isn’t half done.’ 

‘QO, you are a slow coach, Anna. I’m 
a little steamboat, you know, and can al- 
ways leave you behind,’ replied Fanny, 
laughing merrily as she skipped out of 
the room. 

Annasighed as she heard the doorclose 
and her ear caught the merry tones of her 
sister’s voice singing one of her school | 
songs. But she kept on ‘stitching until | 
her‘ work was finished. She then folded it 
up-very nicely, and laid it smoothly on 
the table that her mother might inspect it. 
After this Anna went out to join her _sis- 
ter in the garden. 

Late in the’afternoon the ringing of the 
tea-bell browght these sisters into’ the 
house again. After tew they retired with 
their mother from the dining-room to the 
parlor. Panny seeing herwork still spread 
out upon the table, said : 











done. You made haste slowly, and yo 


mother added, ‘ You and your sister» 
mind me of the fable of the Silkwoy 
and the Spider.’ 


though she knew in this case, that thy 
moral of the one her mother was about tp 
relate would condemn her, yet her curig. 
ity made her wish to hear it. 
ing up from her wotk and shortening hy 
face she said : 


ma,’ 


that while a busy silkworm labored ‘sloy. 
ly one day on its precious little coedtqy 
spider quickly spun a large web near 
Having finished his task, the spider py 
on a grin of silly exultation, and said; 


and now, though it is but mid-day,‘ 
jobis done. 
and beautiful.” 


her head and blushed. 

also gathered in her eye. 
like the spider she had twitted her mor 
patient sister, and how the hastily don 


=< 
“I did my work very quickly 






































|mamma. I had finished ite whole }.! poe 
before Anna had done hers, Don't me for the 
think I’m smart?’ . w ee 
| * You are more smart than praise. great bade 
end engeg' 

8. 

id 
[and you must sit down and sew it all ore e000. 

| again. oh 

Fanny’s face grew long very fast ® i. one 
and New ; 
and fashio 
t we 
; Then Annie looked meekly at her moj. ae th 
= us 
‘Shall I have to sew mine over prin I rise from 8 


*No, my child. Your work Was-Wel} 


abor was profitable. Your sister 
o much haste, she really accomplisheday. 


thing.’ Then addressing Fanny, }» 


Now Fanny was very fond of fablenay 


So, ‘look. 


‘A fable! Do tell us about: it mm 


‘ Well,’ replied her mother, ‘ it is gif 
vidence, U 
men. Bu 
matter, ar 
money ha 
country ki 
rise up an 
Davis, firs 
mine as G 
ernment h 
great sum 


««* What think you of my web, Mase 
Silkworm? I began it all this morni 


Just look, is it not bothiig 


‘The quiet silkworm kept spinnig He wr 
away upon its cocoon, while it coolly me JM whose bu 
plied: “ All very true, Friend Spider— things, bt 
Your labor tells us its own story.”” ter. He 


Anna was silent. Fanny held’ dom 
A tear of sham 


She saw hon, 


newspape’ 
and he im 
what he a 

ano 
sisted in | 
such mine 
mediately 
to explore 
ferret. ow 
and said | 
And nc 
felt? for | 
anda writ 
him. 0, 
had power 
confidenc: 
enough tc 
behalf; a 


work of which, like the spider, she tal 
boasted, had told its own story. As she 
was making up her mind to do her’ work 
better in future, her mother spoke again, 
and said : 

* Let this fable teach you, my children, 
that in all labor it is quality and, not’ bul 
or quantity that is precious; and’ thit 
those things which cost little labor a 
generally of little value.’ 

A very good moral, I think. I trustit 
sank deep into Miss Fanny’s heart, | 
hope also that every member of the Adw 


cate family will remember it and be guid Macquitted 
ed by it, for it is certainly true—Si ih fi whore the 
Advocate, giveup. 





ee ee Mexico, 
POOR PAY. others ha 

A few days since, two boys were play- evidence 
ing within our sight, when a difficulty  thecourt 
arose betweenthem. We happened along & last, drew 
just as the affair began to be serious, and § have beer 
we heard one of them say, as he ran away Mf although 





erying, ‘J'll pay you for that !’ 

‘For what ?’ we inquired. 

‘He kicked me,’ was the answer, “aid 
TU pay him for it yet.’ 

We need not rehearse the remainderal 
the conversation ; we wish simply tomb 
our young readers to stop and think abgut 
paying for a kick, or any manner of & 
kindness. Perhaps the lad did not ik 
anything for his kick; but his comftde 
declared that he would pay him for itat 
any rate. And how do you supposel 
would pay him? Would he give hims 
cent? No. A stick of candy? No, A 
loud, hearty smack on the cheek, calléd’ 
kiss? No. What then? We didnt 
inquire ; but, judging from his angry som 
and his sour face, he meant to. pay bis 
back in his own coin, that is, blow) 
blow, kick for kick. Such kind of pay 
ments are very often made among 
and they are the poorest pay that 
made. 


THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESS&OB 
IS HARD. 

About fourteen years ago, a young ma 
from the United States, by the name df 
Gardner, went to Mexico as a 
dentist. He was pleasing in his manne 
and made friends and money wherever 
went. The war which broke out betwee 
Mexico and the United States, 1 supa 
interupted his business, as it did also @ 
farming and mining operations of a 
ber of Americans, who were obliged 
abandon their farms and mines at & 
sacrifice of property. ean 

When. the war was closed, Congres 
put aside three millions of dollars to 
these men for their losses, and 8 
tee was appointed to decide upon 
claims,.and pay them their just ductor 
Among these claimants Gardner appeared OOD an 





laughed 
street as 

the point 
Georgeto 
At last 
and his f 
Impatien: 
three” ho 
change 0 
Tmmediat 
aert'day 
his sente 
Temas ax 
in a felor 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






















= i= 
who came to Washington, and set up @ 
e how daim to nearly half a million of this mon- 
Nt yon oy, for the loss of a silver mine which he 
; gidhe owned in Mexico. He brought a 
ve-won I great pudget of papers to prove his claims 
“you HE gndvengaged able lawyers to manage the 
80 un MM jusiness. After examining his proofs, 
allou, MM they said it was all right, and he was paid 
all over 420,000. Gardner was now a very rich 
man; he was young and handsome, anda 
fast oy great many I dare say, envied his good 
788 np . After dashing about Washington 
C&. % MM and New York, leading a life of gayety 
egan tp MM and fashion, he went to Europe, to enjoy 
all that was to be enjoyed on the other 
T Moth ME gide of the waters. Everything seemed 
— us and well with him, and his 
T apni from @ poor boy to a rich man, was 

bi cou to be very wonderful. : 

a5 “Wel} All the papers, relating to the Mexican 
nd you MF gaims had to be filed and put away for 





afe keeping in the State Department, and 
while Gardner was in Europe, it fell into | 
the hands of a newly appointed Secretary, 
the Hon. Mr. Davis, to do this work. This 
n, it 


bles and 

that th [iB order to file them, he was extremely puz-| this rock.” 
about iy MM yled. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I have lived for| ‘ 

T curioe MM years at San Luis, where this silver mine 


jg said to be situated, and there is no such 









it mam HB States so well acquainted with that locality, | and notorions. 

and, of course, so able to expose the cheat, | 
is uid MB ifthere were one. Thus God, by his pro-| 
ed ‘slow HM yidence, unravels the designs of wicked | 
cde00n,s ME men, But able lawyers had examined the | : 
riear bp, ME matter, and pronounced it all right; the |such light on science as Newton has by 
rider put J money had been paid out, and all the|his discoveries. 
said: country knew about it—could he dare to | science of astronomy was one tangled mass 
. rise up and call it a cheat? ‘Yes,’ said | of error and mystery, 
morning, # Davis, firmly, ‘ I do dare ; there is no such |he bring the powers of his intellect to 
-day; ny WE mine as Gurdner lays claim to, and Goy-|bear on the subject, than he made the| 
both fine 


great sum of money by a lie.’ é 

He wrote to the Attorney-General, |! 
whose business it is to look into such 
things, but no notice was taken of his let- 


spinning 
oolly re 
Spider— 


eld: down 


| 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








,as they hang over her lifeless corpse.— 
There she lies, children, just like the child 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 


For the Companion. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FQR 
“OUR PETS.” 
JAINUS’ DAUGHTER. 
Children, did you ever see the body of 
a dead child? 
Do you remember how pale if looked ? 
It was almost as white as the sheet 
upon which it was laid, or the linen shroud 
with which it was covered.’ 


shop or newspaper, you may regard it| 
either as an example or a warning. 
|this respect portraits resemble beacons 
happened, had lived fifteen | Placed along the shore, some saying, or| gealed and dead. 
ars in Mexico. While examining Gar-|intimating, by their conspicuous light, | 
dner’s papers about his silver mine, in| Come this way ;” and others, “ Avoid | like a marble statue that moves not and 


| great, very good, or very wicked actions ;.|it had no life; and like the water which 
wine there! Here is a clear: cheat ;’ and | the great and the good are our famous and the wintry blast has frozen, its power of 
haps there was no man in the United) notable men; the wicked, our infamous 


week, with the portrait of a very great) 
and very good man, Isaac Newron. 


emment has been defrauded out of this| whole as clear asnoonday—as easy as a 
;straight road. One great difficulty stood 


ence to the universe and its systems, this 
was to answer the question, 
te. Hethen published his views in a |that the earth, and the moon, and the 
newspaper, which President Filmore saw, | Planets, and all the heavenly bodies are | the little beauty that remained was soon 


Do you remember how perfectly motion- 
less it was? Did you ever lay your hand 
upon the dead child? Did you touch it? 

How cold it was! It felt almost like a 
| piece of marble. What made it so pale 
Whenever you see a portrait in a print-| and white? 

It was because its little heart had ceas- 
,ed to beat, and all the blood which once 
\circulated through its veins, and painted 
|the blooming color on its cheeks, was con- 








SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


In 


And what made its limbs so motionless 


Every man that makes him-| 
| 


breathes and feels not? 


elf the world’s talk does so either by very; It was because like that marble statue, 


moving was forever gone. 

And why did it feel so cold, that al- 
most as soon as you touched it, you in- 
stinctively drew away your hand? 
| It was because the cold hand of death 
| had passed-over it, and left a chill which 
Until his time, 1687, the | the kindest care of its friends could never 
| remove. 


| And what was done with this cold, pale, 
| motionless, but beautiful body? 

It was buried. 

Did you follow it to the place where 
|they putit? Where was it? 
| In the tomb. 
And why, children, was it placed there ? 
Because death having passed upon it, 


We present you, this| 


No uninspired man has ever thrown 


but no sooner did 


n the way of all before his day, in refer- 


* How is it} 


Jacog Auport, also the New Rollo Story Books, Vic 
Minnie & Daisy, ail charming Faity Stories. Aunty Won- 
derfulls Stories illustrated, and an elegantly illustrated | 
bovk called ** Golden Hours,’’ for good cbildren. 


bath Schoo] Libraries, is respectfully called to our list o' 
publications, as 
adapted to that purpose. 


of sham 
saw hon, 







and he immediately sent for Davis to ask | Supported on nothing ?”” Newton answer- | destined to pass away; and it must soon 
whathe meant. Mr. Davis stated hissus-|¢€d the query; and how did the answer | be changed to a poor mass of dust and 
pisions, and, before all the Cabinet, per- | come to his mind ? Why one morning he | ashes, which its dearest friends could not 
sisted in his declarations. ‘There is no| Was walking in his garden, meditating and |]ook upon without pain. 


that you have seen and touched, pale, and 


-| motionless, and cold,—the eyes that late- 


ly looked so bright, are closed in death— 
and the features that so lately smiled in 
joy are all fixed—and nothing, to all ap- 
pearance, remains to be done but to re- 
move her to the tomb, the house appoint- 
ed for all the living. 

Continued next week. 





ATTENTION, LITTLE FOLKS!!! 


YUBLISH the most interesting books for you, of any | 
Publishers, among which are The Rollo ged 
inlet, | 


‘The attention of those wishing to replenish their Sab- 
they embrace many books especially 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
20—3w 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 


Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, | yie7 


Winter Street, Boston. 


LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of every description» | 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- | 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books | 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding | 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given | 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates ten-| 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- | 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 
N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 

on the most Reasonable Terms. 20—ly 


FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
OUNG, 


'J\HE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see. 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware- | 
rooms, Whenever they wish, particularly on Wednesday | 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 Wa-HINGTON StTRE2T, | 
Boston, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAND, PAR | 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHE DN, and UPR'GHT GRAND, | 
PIANO-FORTE On Exuipition, on For Sate. 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

19—6m 





MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 


Fee instruction inthe common English studies,Penman- | 
ship, Book-keeping, Mathematics, Languages, and | 
drawing, under the patronage of the Mercantile Library | 


Association. Rooms open day and evening. Terms mo- | 
derate. Students assisted in obtaining board, employ- 
ment, Xe. » Hanarorp, A. M., and J. W. Payson, 
Principals. 18—3mo 


ite ss. D. & H. w. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—AND— 





combined. 


| 
| 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTUBES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinc- 
and Classified Heads or pre Jounx Eapiz, D’ 
D., L. L. D., Author of ‘ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘* Le- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 

. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3, Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 


The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Seriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work \ 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardjy be over 

| estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to :e- 
/ cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & co., BOSTON, CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 


Complete Concordanee to the Boy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CrupEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rey. Davin Kine, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 


tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 


duced both in size and price.—[ Watchman and Reflector. 
| KITTO’S Pi 


AR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
Condensed from the larger work. By 
of “ Pictorial 


OPUL. 
LITERATURE. 
the Author, Joun Krrro, D. D. 
Bible,” ‘History of Palestine,” ‘ Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &. Absisted by James Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 
A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


‘ORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirto, D. D., Author of‘ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” “* Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


OTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction, By Heyry J. Riptey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco, $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travele of the Apostle 
aul, with a track of his voyagefrom Cesarea to Rome. 

y Prof, Henry J. Rirtey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
rtant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Seripeures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howarp Mat- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. l6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON, 


Xy For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 

and Eruptions of the Skin, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
MaR.poro’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Josern Burnett & Co. : Gents: The package 
of Kalliston came to hand last evening, and 1 am glad to 
| have an opportunity to state to you how much we value it, 
| My family have used it almost daily for more than two 
| years, aud now they think they cannot do without it. 












































tily done 

_ she bad such mine,’ he said. 

. As she 

her’ work to explore the country, and examine and | Ple tree. 
oke again, MF ferret out the truth. They came back, 


and said Davis was in the right. 
And now, how do you suppose Gardner 
felt? for he had got back from Europe, 





children, 
not ‘bulk 
and that 
labor ar 


| 
him. O, he made quite light of it, for he | 
had powerful friends who had the utmost! 
I trustit 
heart, | 
the Adv- 
d be guid 
e.— Sih 


behalf; and sure enough, the first trial 
aquitted him. But those who knew 
Where the truth lay, determined never to 
giveup. Another delegation was sent to | 
Mexico, and these confirmed what the | 


others had said, and brought home fresh 


were play- evidence against him. The case was in 
, difficulty thecourt more than three years, and, at | 
ened along  last,drew to a final close. There must 
rious, and MH have been a terrible burden on his heart, | 


although he kept up a good appearance, | 
luighed and talked, and was seen in the | 
streetas usual; and, besides, he was on | 
the point of marrying a beautiful lady in| 
Georgetown. | 


e ran awsy 


swer, ‘and 





maindersl H At last, the case was given to the jury, 

aply toms MH atdhisfriends awaited with anxiety and | 
ink about impatience for their verdict. After twenty 

ner of wr hours it came—Guilty. O whata 

lid not ak Mehengeof hopes and prospects. He was | 
is lmmediately taken into custody, and the | 
n for itvat Hf texfday was led out a prisoner to receive | 
suppose ht his sentence—ren years in the State Prison. 

give hims Miltwasan awful and solemn hour. Clad 

? No. A ia felon’s dress, he was carried to his 

ek, called’ solitary eell. But no sooner had he enter- 

Ve did*tit Medit, than he fell to the floor in the ago- 

angry tom Hi tesofdeath. Unable to meet his igno- 

to pay him WH Minions fate, if the case went against him, 

s, blow; {ot MM he had provided poison beforehand, which 

nd of pay Mbehad taken, and thus murdered himself | 
mong 

that 


SGRESOB Hg lnot go unpunished.’ ‘He that pur- 


Pd pe evil, pursueth it to his own death.’ 
young 
he name 








DO IT YOURSELVES, BOYS. 








travelling § . 
‘is mannetl, Donot ask the teacher or class-mate to 
vherever De that hard problem. Do it your- 
out betwee . You might as well let them eat 








inner, as ‘do your sums’ for you. 
in studying as in eating; he that 


a sla 


The President im-| pondering, until, feeling weary, he flung | 


mediately sent five gentlemen to Mexico | himself down beneath the shade of an ap- | 


| tion before a fine ripe apple fell from a 
bending limb, and struck his hand. No | school before another Lord’s day, if the 
one touched the fruit to make it fall, it | kind God in whom you live and move and 
dropped by its own weight. 
mia writ of prosecution was out against | from heaven the mighty truth burst on his | 
\mind ; ‘** The same power,” he exclaimed, 
“that brought this apple to the ground, 
tonfidence in his integrity, and money keeps the earth and all the stars in their 
eough to employ the ablest counsel in his | Places—their own weight, their own at- 


|immediately set about the stupendous pro- | ~”" 
| cess of finding out the weight of the earth |child that you have seen and touched, 


Such, children, is the end of poor hu- 
He was not long in this posi- | man nature. Such would be the end and 
|destiny of every child in the Sabbath- 


Like a flash | have your being, should forget you for one 
our. Such is the end of one of every 
| three children that are born into this 
| world. Long before they reach their 
twelfth year, like Jairus’ little daughter, 
| their stiffened limbs are stretched in the 


|cold embrace of death; and like the little 


traction—the attraction of gravitation !’ 
To see whether this idea were correct, he 


and the solar system! This he accom- | they are conveyed to the silent tomb. 
plished go a grain by calculation—and the} And why, while the grave-yards all 
result was that his apple idea was correct. | pout us, and the tombs at this moment 


When he saw that his enormous mass of| , . 
figures were coming out right, he was so | beneath us, are so full of little children, 


excited and nervous that he could not|8° much younger than you, are you per- 

hold his pen, and was obliged to get a| mitted to live, and take your places every 

young friend to finish the great sum / Sabbath in the Sabbath-school ? 
One process of his calculation took him 7 ; 

as much as seven years to finish up. When ee eee ee wees 


PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. | 
X-The first premium over all competitors, at thé Fair 
of the Mass. Charitabie Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Vhio, was awarded to the Manu- 
facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
tis arranged with two manu:ls or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
fuctory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manutacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 


| _ A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles 

| from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and 
fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of the skin, 

| from whatever cause, it has thus far proved itself a per- 
fect and very pleasant remedy. 


| Ican,if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
| stinate cutaneous disease, in which I know the Kalliston 
has had a wonderfully good effect ; one in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had suffered 
for many years from eruptions and painful inflammation 


| of the skin, (probably the effect of 
leaving it in several places puckered and quite red. A 
few weeks ago I recommended to bim your halliston. He 
| has since informed me that the effect of its use has been 
very marked and beneficial, that the skin has become soft 
and smooth, and the inflammaticn and redness has nearly 
| disappeared. This is an important case, and I will tel 
| you more about it when I see you. 

1 owe it to you to state that 1 did not believe in the ef- 
ficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and I 
cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

| Yours respectfu 
Prepared by JOSEPH BUR. 
for sale by all Druggiets. 


bad vaccine virus, 


Ny J. M. BOYD. 
NETT & CO., Boston, and 
19—lino. 


|FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM @60 TO $400. 


Recommended to be SupERIOR to all others, by Dr. 
Lowet Mason, THaLperc, WM. Msson, &c. Awarded 
the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un 
equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
| Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish : 
| The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 





In short, we promise our customers an Instrument | and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 


it was all completed, and lying in large 


as it were, into the dying chamber of 


adding suicide to forgery, and leaving | his great discoveries known, he became 
Mifipressive confirmation of the Scrip- famous all over the world; he was sur- 

* The way of thetransgressor is hard.’ rounded with admirers and loaded with 
‘Though hand join in hand, the wicked honors. He was universally acknowledg- 


manuscript volumes on his table, in his | Jairus’ little daughter—to see her pale, 
absence one evening, his pet dog overturn- | cold, corpse, to hear the weeping and 
ed the candle, and in a few moments near- | wailing of her mourning relatives as they 
ly all his labor was consumed. What did) stand in sorrow around her bed—and, 
the great man behold when he entered his | 
study but a heap of smouldering embers ! 
Did he fly into a passion with the dog? 
did he stamp and rave? No: Newton 
was as good and mild as he was learned— 
he simply turned to the poor dog, whe | Let us go, children, for one minute more 
was crouching at his feet, and uttered that |. A i 
memorable zebuke, 0 Diamond ! Dia- | int this solemn place, and look at this 
mond! thou little knowest what mischief | Wonderful scene, and then I'll try to tell 
thou hast done!’ The whole task was | you why it is. 
accomplished a second time. 
As soon as his book was published, and | 


above all, to see the wonderful miracle, 
| by which this child was rescued from the 
| cold tomb, which has been the lot. of all 


others upon whom death has once passed ? 


Jairus, a noble ruler of the Synagogue, 
had an only daughter, upon whom he 
doated with the fondest affection. She 
was as near to him and dear to him as any 
| of you are to your parents. This interest- 
ed to be the greatest mathematician of that ‘ag oh pas mga alae pha she i 
or any age. But bd hat did he say of him-| physicians tried to help her, but in vain, 
self, to the world? ‘* Whatever I may ap- | hep strength was almost gone, and her life 
pear to you, to myself I seem but as a child was fast ebbing away—when her poor 
on the sea-shore, picking up shells, some- | father came, with a breaking heart, to 
times finding one prettier than another, | Jesus, and falling at his feet, besought 


while the great ocean of truth lies undis- |}; tl ; “My li 
covered before me!” The greatest wonton yy gh ey cial, Sanenber 





equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SA 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest- 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Lnstruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 


guaran- | sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and inc e- 
"4 | pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Recommended by the most distinguisned Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost ! 

Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 

HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and one bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


TISFACTION 


forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our | 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, | 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of | 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables these who | 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to | 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- | 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as | 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- | 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms, 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, 5 octave....... 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 oct: 
Piano style, carved leg...... . 
Piano style, two sets of Reed: ; 
Piano style, 6 octave.........cesceees- 
rgan epeces 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish..........250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon............+ 275 










all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- % 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from | 


200. 

ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 

Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 
200. 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds. 
Prices $60 to $150. 
Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 
Address, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


ll—6m BOSTON, MASS. 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if the 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
ie public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 
ent 5 
Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which 1 will send 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher. 

ae No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y) 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


| 
| 


humble—it is only little men that boast. 


have always been the most modest and 


lieth at the point of death; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her that she 


sof a nut 





it gets the benefit, and not he that may be healed and live.” Jesus never 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different infinence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, ast 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to w 








itis 
it done. Study your own lessons ; 


isn our own problems; throw a 
Yer Sutchee anise 


» obliged t 
or 

















































d, CG aK, 
lars gia, what is hush ? asked a little boy. 
le ‘Why, ty dear, do you ask ” 

u et se I asked sister Jane what made 
ust dueior lew 











dress stick out so all round like a 
rer appeared I Mippandogheeaid, Hush /?? >: | 












We could add much more, but space 
will not permit, Newton was born at 
Woolsthorpe, in England, on the 25th of 
December, 1642; and died March 20, 
1727. The house im ‘which he was born 
is still standing, and on a marble tablet 
fixed in the room in which he first saw 
day, the visitor reads these lines,. written 
by: Pope, the great poet of that age :— 

“ Nature and ndture’s laws lay hid fn night; 


turned a deaf ear to the voice of human 
woe. No sooner did he look on the sor- 
rowing father than he turned round to go 
with him. But ere he could reach the 
tuler’s house, the child had drawn its last 
gasp, and overpowered with the disease, 
was dead. Let us follow him, children, 
into this house of mourning. Whence 
are these sounds of woe? It is the heart- 


Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


FRECKLES! 

FRECKLES.—Of all the effects that exposure of 
the skin to the air or sun produces, the most di eeable 
is called freckles or tan. If spread over the en 

of the parts exposed, it is called tan ; if scattered at 
intervals, freckles. The finest skins are moat subject to 
them. The K,ttiston, prepared by JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & CO., Boston, contains a peculiarly erasive pro- 
perty which will remove he stains, fe is 
at the same time perfectly harmless, allays all tendeuc: 
to inflammation, and renders the complexion clear an 
beautiful. 




















God said, ‘ Let Newton be!” sad all plano broken mother, and the weeping brother, 


For sale by all dealers, at 50c., and $1, per bottle 
19—Imo. 


50 cents 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era, Washington. 
We so far hed from our custom as to say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and ‘fiad 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &e, 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficialin 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. The large 
x is the cheapest. 53—6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MAY 20, 1858. 








THE MOTHER’S DIARY. 

It has been well said that calamities are often 
blessings in disguise. How frequently is the 
truth of this proved in domestic life, where 
discord will sometimes insidiously creep in 
and sever the sweet ties that bind the family 
circle, until some great loss or affliction breaks 
down that pride which keeps apart the elements 
of happiness. Oh, what utter ruin has been 
prevented by the merciful interposition of the 
rod of God! Yes, the rod, the affliction, great 
as it may seem, is as nothing to what would | 
have happened had God withheld his hand, and | 
permitted the crisis to arrive. Prosperity—in- 
crease of worldly goods—would tend to in- 
crease the evil : sudden deprivation comes and 
proves a blessing. Here is an extract from a 
mother’s diary—read it, it speaks a volume : 

November 2.—Our baby, our darling, is dead 
At last | have courage to write it. Perhaps | 
shall feel better now—perhaps the writing that 
will bring the reality of this life back to me. I | 
must shake off this selfish lethargy: I must 
leave you, my sweet one, and come back to | 
my many duties, and, yes, to those so dear still | 
left to me. 

I was sitting to-day, with my work in my lap, 
looking—looking—but'seeing nothing but the | 
great, great trouble—sitting as | know I have! 
sat so often lately—when my youngest boy 
came softly, and, laying his head on my knee, | 
sobbed as though his little heart were break- | 








ing. 

* What is it, my ee | ?T said. 

But he only struggled with his sobs. I took 
him in my arms, and kissed him, and entreated | 
him to tell me. At last— | 

* Oh, baby—baby !’ he cried—‘ oh, I wish it 
had been me, and then you would not mind so 
ouch,’ 

{ looked up at Herbert. He was trying to 
appear deep in his drawing, but every moment | 
large splashes of tears came down on the pa- 
per. Oh, what a selfish wretch I have been! 
nursing my own grief, and never seeing or re- 
membering that others felt almost as much as I 
—almost, oh, not quite; they could not ; and || 
have been adding to their grief the misery of| 
doubting if I loved them! I have tortured 
them so, J—oh God, forgive me! I took my 
boy to my heart, and prayed his forgiveness, 
and entreated him always to believe I loved 
him now as much as when he was a baby, like 
our sweet darling ; whatever 1 might seem, to 
trust me, and oh, to drive away, as a deadly 
enemy to all happiness, any jealous thoughts. 
Poor child! he sobbed himself to sleep in my | 
arms ; and [ shed tears, refreshing tears, over 
him—the first, except in dreams, since baby 
left us. 

November 18.—It rained and blew last night. 
I could not sleep. My tender little one! that 
I did not let a rough wind blow upon—who 
nestled so warm against my bosom all night— 
who, when the rain fell at nights, I drew closer 
to me, and thought pitifully of the poor moth- 
ers who are without shelter or warm covering 
for their dear ones—my soft, warm little dar- 
ling!—how could I bear to think of her—so 
cold, so cold—the rain coming down—down ; 
—pitiless, cold rain !—unloving, damp earth! 

Oh how [ envied the houseless mother! for 
she clasps her baby warm inher arms. And J 
—I wandered from the window : [ could scarce 
keep my hands from taking down my cloak and 
bonnet, and going to my darling. 

I know that God will guard her better—oh, 
far better!—than I should. I knew that it was 
right and best that she should leave us, or it 
had not been. I know, | am sure of all this: 
in time I shall feel it: { cannot yet; and He 
who sees into the mother’s heart, and is so 
much more merceful than sny earthly judge, 
will * earn me. : 

* What is the matter, Gertrude ?” Robert said, 
roused by my restless moving about the house. 

‘Only the windows want fastening—the 
wind is so high,’ [ answered in as cheerful a 
voice as I could. 

* You should have asked me, dear. Mind 
you don’t take cold ;’ and he was fast asleep 

in. 
Oh, when shall I be truthful about my own 
feelings! 1, who would have given so much 
for his sympathy, will not let him know that I 
need it. 

I took his hand, heavy with sleep, in mine, 
and kneeling down with it pressed to my bosom, 
prayed God to put away from us this dreadful 
cold wall of partition that has grown up in our 
hearts ; for now my baby has left me, who use- 
ed to comfort :ne with her sweet love, I feel it 
more and more. 

.—I have been selfish, blind, wick- 
ed. I will write it down. I have owned it— 
have said it; anda great load is taken from 
my heart. 

ane Sees that weigh the 
spirit down ; we can forget, we can forgive 
im It is when we Pon A sins throu 
our own, that they become crushing. The 
other day—how long ago it seems!—my hus- 
band came to me, with radiant face, yet tears 
standing in his eyes, and clasping me in his 
aris, thanked God that the trial was passed. [ 
was frightened. I feared I know not what, and 
fainted in bis arms, 

When I came to myself, he was leaning 
over me, pale and anxious. 

‘It is news, 





| | in and out of sight, after which the ‘ sea rose’ 


‘Oh, why did you not tell me?’ I cried.— 
* You'so anxious, and to tell me nothing ” 

And then he said—that, ‘ At first, 1 was so 
happy.’ Think of it—so ! And, soon 
after, when our baby left us, he did not like to 
add to my grief; and so waited till it was de- 
cided one way or the other. 

* Happy " I said ; ‘I have not been happy for 
so long—so long. Oh, if we had only been 
trusting and confiding to each other!’ And 
then I told him all. 

*Do not blame yourself too much,’ he said. 
‘I feel as though my love must be little what 
it ought to be, not to have known your thoughts 
better, or considered your feelings more. I 
was thoughtless, and perhaps,’ he said, smiling, 
* made more so by the flattery and attention of 
a pretty girl ; and lately,’ he said, ‘1 bave been 
lost in keeping, as I thought, sorrow from you, 
forgetting on what true happiness depends.— 
Full of my own anxieties, yours have often 
seemed small and trivial; and then, dear wife, 
I thought you so engrossed by your children, 
that what I did or was would not affect you.’ 

‘Ah! Robert, then you were distrustful too.’ 

*Let us then, he answered, ‘be more 
thoughtful, and more trusting in future. Let 
us try to understand and feel for each other, 
for only so can there be any lasting happiness 
in married life. I have always seen the impor- 
tance of these things in others, and felt too 
sure that we should not fail. Weshell be more 
humble in future.’ 

Much more he said, which I shall never for- 
et; but not even this just as I have put it 
own. For my husband sat silent Jong after I 

had ended my confession, his head in his 
hands, so that [ could not see his face. I wait- 
ed and wuited, and almost repented having 
told him; knelt down before him, and, trying 
to take his hands away, prayed his forgiveness. 

* Not mine,’ he said at last. ‘Let us ask 
God to forgive and help us.’ 

And together, with tearful eyes, we prayed 
him to pity and forgive us. Afterwards, we 
talked, as I have said. I showed Robert all | 
had written here, that he might know my whole 
heart. Henceforth I shall write no diary. 

My little babe! my sweet, pure, angel-child! 
I dreamed last night that she Jay in my arms. 
With her tiny hand she took mine, and placed 
it in my husband’s. When [ awoke in tears, 
his hand clasped mine, and | was at peace. 


THE BIBLE IN TONGA. 


When the New Testaments were brought to 
Tonga, one of the Islands of the Pacific, where 
the people had cast away their idols, the mis- 
sionaries did not give them away, but wisely 
offered to sell them. And there was no want 
of customers. Though the people had no 
money, they were soon seen hurrying towards 
the house of the missionary with yams, oil, co- 
coa-nuts, and pigs, under their arms. There 
was nothing they wished for so much as ‘the 
book,’ They would pass by calico and axes, 
though they valued these things much, if they 
could only get the Word of Life, in their own 
language. A native whose house caught fire, 
and burned down while he was at chapel one 
Sunday morning, after hearing of his loss, 
came running to the missionary, and, holding 
up his New Testament, said, 

‘How glad I amthat the fire happened 
when the book was out of the house! I can 
replace the house, but not the book.’ 

A poor cripple, in a short time, learned by 
heart the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and other parts of the Scripture, 
which he could easily repeat, a whole book at 
atime. The missionary’s wife sometimes sent 
him a dinner; and one day, the girl who took 
it inquired, 

* Have you had anything to eat to-day ” 

* Yes,’ said he. 

* What have you had ” 

‘Had ? he answered; ‘I have eaten the 
whole of the Corinthians.’ 


A' WONDERFUL CREATURE. 
We saw yesterday a curious looking native 
of the briny deep, called a ‘ sea rose.’ It was 
shown to us at the grocery store of Mr. J. N. 
Beebe, Bank street, where it ‘hangs out’ at 
present in a pail of salt water. Itis of a bright 
red color—nearly round in form and perhaps 
three inches in diameter—and of a pulpy con- 
sistency, rather more solid than the jellies 
common in these waters. It is attached toa 
stone, to which it adheres as firmly as if it and 
the stone were a pair of marine Siamese twins. 

On the top of this leathery looking customer 
is an orifice which varies in size from about 
two inches in diameter to almost nothing— 
opening and shutting according to the sove- 
reign wil] and pleasure of the animal—if a ‘sea 
rose’ can be called an animal. A very curious 
operation to witness is its mode of taking re- 
freshment. Little strips of raw fish put into 
the creature’s mouth—or whatever the above 
mentioned orifice should be called—are seized 
by numerous little fibres or feelers and drawn 


is ready for more. 

This singular creature was fished up by a 
smackman living in this city somewhere in the 
vicinity of Fisher Island.—New mn 
Chronicle. 


CURIOUS FREAK IN A HEN. 


A mdent of the London Field has a 
Dorking hen which he discovered one day 
brooding in the most maternal fashivn over six 
little puppies, whose rightful mother happened 
to be absent at the time. ‘ Most of the whelps 
were completely covered by her expanded 
form; one little head was to be seen with clos- 
ed eyes, resting on her back, all the remainder 





my little wife,’ he 
have dreaded 


onl 
said. * Be thacktal it oe. 





of the figure being hidden by her great wing. 
When the ubtpden came, she was am 
careful not to disturb her assistant nurse. For 
about three weeks the hen had already assidu- 
ously continued her attentions, at the time the 
communication was written,—apparently re- 
garding the pappics as the result of her own 
incubation, and never leaving them except for 
a few minutes in the day, to snatch a burried 
feed. The gambols of ps were 

> 


ning to be a little pe 


and as they were then six months old, the old 
lady’s dreams of maternal felicity could not 
continue much longer—she must soon fall a 
victim to their inconsiderate and ungrateful 
roughness, or quit them in disgust at pranks so 
uncopgenial to her own tender feelings. 


THE HONEST WOODCUTTER. 
A FRW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY, IN IRREGULAR BEYME. 


A woodman lived by the river side, 
And all day long his axe he plied; 
A blithe and happy man was he, 
And blest with a wife and children three ; 
Though coarse his garb and scant his fare, 
His debts he paid by thrifty care ; 
His neighbor’s trust he freely won ; 
They styled him, * Honest as the sun.’ 
One day he stood by the water’s edge, 
Away rolled his axe from the slippery ledge ; 
A woful look had the woodman then, 
For what shall give him his axe again? 
He sat him down on an oak-log rude 
(Albeit unused to the pining mood,) 
And gazed on the river’s rapid flow ; 
His treasure sunk to its caves below; 
While visions of want, and care, and woe 
Floated over his brain, 
A maddening train; 
When more rapid than light 
To his startled sight, 
Forth springs a fairy, lovely and bright. 
Of her wondrous beauty none may tell, 
As she floated along in a nautilus’ shell. 
She knew our honest woodman well, 
And thus her kindly accents fell— 
* What is thy woe? 
I fain would know 
What grieves a man so just and true.’ 
‘Ah, me! my axe is in the river, 
And, much I fear, is lost forever.’ 


Forth to the astonished woodman’s view 

A silver axe the elfin drew. 

‘Is this thy axe ?’ the fairy cried ; 

‘Not mine, indeed,’ the man replied. 

(* V'll try,’ said she, ‘each wily art 

To tempt this honest woodman’s heart.’) 

‘This, then, perchance ?’ and lo, behold! 

She showed an axe of solid gold. 

“Twas vain to change his steadfast will, 

He gave the self-same answer still. 

‘ My axe was steel, its handle oak, 

rr worn by many a sturdy stroke.’ 
gain she held an axe to view, 

His own the honest woodman knew, 

And, claiming his most valued prize, 

Joy sparkled in the woodman’s eyes. 

‘The three are thine !’ the fairy said, 

* The silver, gold, and iron blade ; 

Use wisely this, your rightful meed, 

A guerdon meet for honest deed.’ 

She spoke ; and, sailing from the shore, 

The woodman saw her never more. 


But far and wide the tidings flew, 
And neighbors came in crowds to view 
The sudden wealth of one so poor 
That Envy’s self had shunned his door. 
But one there was of ‘ sordid mould,’ 
Whose only love was love of gold ; 
Forth by the morning’s light he hied, 
And hastened to the river’s side ; 
In its still depths his axe is thrown, 
Then, seated on a mossy stone, 
The woods re-echo with his moan. 
Rapid as light 
Uprose the sprite, 
And said, in accents soft and low, 
* What is thy woe? 
I fain would know 
What grief can touch a heart so rude.’ 
* Alas! my axe fell in the river, 
And, much I fear, is gone forever.’ 


Forth to the crafty miser’s view 

A golden axe the elfin drew, 

* Is this the one you lost ? she cried ; 

‘ The self-same axe,’ the man replied. 

Down sunk the axe beneath the wave ; 

One stern rebuking look she gave, 

And, steering swiftly from the shore, 

Was seen by mortal never more.—Christian 
Inquirer. 


JUMPING THE ROPS. 


Little girls, and sometimes large ones, grow 
ainbitious at times in this exercise, and their 
movements should be watched, as they may do 
themselves injuries from the effects of which 
they can never recover. We have known 
women made cripples for life by this exercise, 
in their juvenile sports of an hour. 

A serious case of this kind occurred, sa 
the Poughkeepsie Eagle, in this city, the early 

rt of this week. A young lady from New 

ork, in a thoughtless hour, resolved to see 
how many times she could jump the rope with- 
out stopping, as others had done, and went on 
until she was exhausted and sunk into absolute 
helplessness, Asan immediate consequence, 
she was seized with an affection of the heart, 
and was for two or three days in danger of 
sudden death. At the last accounts she had 
improved a little, but is still in imminent dan- 

r, and her recovery can only be the result of 

e utmost care, with the aid of a considerable 
lapse of time. 


FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

A Lucchese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw 
his dog attacked by a strange and very fero- 
cious mastiff. He tried to separate ani- 
mals, and received a bite from his own dog, 
which instantly ran off through the fields, The 
wound was healed in a few days; but the dog 
was a to be yew pan the Lae paw after some 
time, began to feel symptoms of nervous agita- 
tion. He conceived thet the dog, from Fn 
pearing, was mad, and within a day or two af- 
ter this idea ~ hot oe to feel 
symptoms of hydro ja. y grew hourl 
more violent ; ‘he raved and had all the ante. 
ces of the violent distemper. As he was lying 
with the door open to let in the last air that he 
was about to breathe, he heard his dog bark.— 
The animal ran up to his bedside, licked his 
hand, and frolicked about the room. It was 


; 








the pu begin- 
exing, however, al- 
leness most patiently ; 


though she bore their 


tonished family. ‘The statement is made in & 
memoir, by Prof. sand it is not im- 
probable that many attacks of a disease so 
strongly dependent on the imagination, might 
be cured by ascertaining the of the ani- 
mal by which the bite was given. 


cost OF LUXURIBS. 
A New York says that in all the vil- 
lages of Saxony, men, women, and children are 
engaged in making the beautiful lace for 
a es is famed : and that — 
y the toil of a whole village, enough’ is rea 

to make a it is slung over a Spmen 
shoulders, who, poorly clad, and without shoes 
to her feet, takes il. to the who pay 
in cents for that which brings them dollars, and 
hundreds and thousands of dollars, To make 
their beautiful embroideries, poor women in 
Saxony and Switzerland are employed by mer- 
chants, and paid three cents a day, and many 
are groping in blindness who have wrought 
their eyes into these delicate meshes. 


BEAUTIFUL INSCRIPTION ON A 
CHILD’S GRAVE. 
A little girl about five years old died some 
time since in Courtlandville, New York, of 
malignant scarlet fever. After the disease had 
taken complete possession of her, so that it was 
difficult to determine whether she recognized 
those who were about her, her mother asked 
her if she knew who was taking care of her ? 
The dying child looked up with a smile, the 
expressiveness of which cannot be described, 
and said, ‘ God takes care of me.’ 
This expression was transferred to the slab 
that marks the resting place of her perishable 
body: and no words could more simply express 
the sublime idea of immortality. 


DR. GUTHRIE ON THE ‘ OLOGIES.’ 

They had a great many things taught in the 
schools now,—physiology, philology, crani-_| 
ology, geology; and what the better was a/| 
girl for it all when she became a tradesman’s 
wife ? She could not darn a stockihg: she 
could not bake her bread: she could not boil 
@ potatoe: she could not light the fire. He) 
had often said, when he saw a servant make 
two or three attempts to light a fire,‘ My good 
friend, let me try and do it for you.’ He did 
not, he would have them remember, despise 





bakeology and boilology. 


CIVILITY. 
Frederick II., King of Prussia, made ita 
point to return every mark of respect or civility 
shown him in the street by those who met him. 
He one day observed at table that whenever he 
rode through the streets of Berlin his hat was 
always in his hand. Baron Pollnitz, who was 
present, said that his Majesty had no occasion 
to notice the civility of every one who pulled 
his hat off to hin in the street. 

‘ And why not ? said the king, in a vee | 
tone, ‘ are they not all hu:man beings as well 
as myself?” 


DR. FRANKLIN IN PARIS. 

In the early part of the American war, 
Franklin went to Paris, in hopes of obtaining 
pecuniary resvurces from France. For some 
time he was unsuccessful, and being invited to 
a large party, a gentleman observed, 

‘It must be owned, sir, that America now 
exhibits to us a grand and magnificent specta- 
cle!’ 

‘True, replied the doctor, dryly, ‘ but the 
spectators do not pay !” 





SPINNING AND REELING. 


In the streets of Leicester, one day, Dean 
Swift was accosted by a drunken weaver, who, 
staggering against his reverence, said, ‘ 1 have 
been spinning it out.’ 

*O, yes,’ said the Dean, ‘I see you have, 
and now you are reeling it home.’ 


DANCING. 
* A cotemporary editor,’ says the Presbyte- 
rian, ‘ in reference to the subject of promiscu- 
ous dancing remarks, that he has never been 
able to see any particular good effects from 
dancing, moral, physical, or spiritual, except 
from the lively s1¢s, he used to perform when 
a boy, when his father was applying the birch. 


During the Rei 
hold of the Abbe Maury, and resolved to sacri- 
fice him. ‘'To the lamp-post with him! was 
the universal i The abbe was ina bad fix 
with a mob for his judges—the tender mercies 
ofa mob! With the utmust coolness the abbe 
said to those who were dragging him along, 
* Well, if you hang me to the lawp-post, will 
you see any clearer fur it?” This bright sally 
tickled his executioners and saved his life. 


The company of a good-humored man is a 
= feast: he is welcome everywhere.— 
yes glisten at his approach, and difficulties 
vanish in his presence. Franklin’s indomitable 
good-humor did as much for his country in the 
old Coi as Adams's fire or Jefferson’s 
wisdom. He clothed wisdom with smiles, and 
softened contentious minds into acquiescence. 


Punch don’t seem to like the price current 
style. Copying from a trade report, he says: 

* Our pleasant friend concludes by advising 
us that “s and molasses were steady.”— 
We are glad to hear —, character of 
sugar and molasses, which cannot but afford 
pd eat comfort and satisfaction to all their 


tam be ever so pure, you cannot associ- 
ate with bad companions without falling into 
bad odor. Evil company is like tobacco smoke, 
you can not be long in its presence without 
carrying away a taint of it. 


A taking an said to 
aes ae 
a i tears.’ 

‘} p tpt ‘it was not because 





he up with renewed strength, dressed him- 
self, plunged his head in a basin of water, and, 
thus refreshed, walked into the room to his as- 
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Among these are the following = bead 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Life, 
Mr. B. L. Northrop, author of  Helest mor 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice to 
Waar" aiippeiicnin his Sead 
0 -y illus: v 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 7 bad) 
This is an inte: interesting book 
: neely is ’ Which everyiey 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph 
Principles. With fire original illustration, Oring 
40 cents. 5 » 


























WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well 
bellished with three new engravings. This 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 ceny 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. Rey. 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ The Awa “ 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety, 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 4 

BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22 cents, y 

pg oe tee in the Norwood Family, divided tiny 

chapters. th two original engravings, 
Bcents. - 7 Wy 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the Author 
‘ Eldest penghend * Beacons and Beckonings,’ + 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very ex 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents, Prva 

4 FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisur 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. » a] 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from 
Scrap - For Charlotte and Ellen, “at 
stories are just as good for any other children, rrr 
25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jeanie Pui 


er. l44 pp. 25 cents. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christiy, 
MOSES H. CARaEnT, 


Parents. 72 pp. 16 cents, 
‘o. 13 Cornhill, Bort, 
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Pes te: ML — ee 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


H* long been manufactured by a practical cheng: 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, ‘With ing, 
rotected jy 


able accuracy and care. It is sealed and pi 
be relied @ 


It + appli 

remedy the world has ever known for faye. an 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, asthas 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients ne 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these fay 
wider and better known, this medicine has gradually by. 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log eat, 
of the American peusant to the palaces of Europeap 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and 


as genuine, without adulteration. 














PecrTokal is known as the best of all remedies 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign eat 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physician. 
If there is any dependence on what men of every statin 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust corm 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 
gent physicians, whose business is to know; im short, 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefut. 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of tt 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remedia 
nown to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic virteg, 
and the unmistakable benetit conferred on thousapied 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation t 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been thn 
upon the rye have failed, and been discarded, thy 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits @ 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced we 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISD 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggist hi 
ey by uggists everywhere, 





PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMA 
SHwayonryren, Burmah, March 6, 186 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you to send me as wow 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ordered,® 
boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and s bill @ 
the same, that 1 may give you an order on the Treasuyd 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hamm 
Hen?Hapa, Burmah, Mareh 17,164 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am ® 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet om 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is sm 
thing, ‘‘ these hard times,”’ but the want of it is of f 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) | enchw 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union forty 
amount. Rev. B. B. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers 
45—ly 
STEVERY FAMILYc§ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


J yh reasons why the preference is given to the GBOY- 
ER & BAK machine, are the following: 

FIBST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

S8ECOND—It makes a seam which will not Rika 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thusdl 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the mm 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen this 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most else 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to brek® 
Mec, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine ism 
bevutiful than any other made, either by hand a m@ 


Twenty Patterns to Select From 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
In maki somittgnoet, Dents must be made 


to the Order of GROVER & B. 
SKWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, 

495 Broadway, ° 

bg sine Street, 
—ly 


Bostes. 
-_ New og 
Philedel 
ce ar td $n 
GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAS. 
NyVhese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and & 
manie, can be rearily learned by any child 
carefully prepared directions furait 
r varnish &c., by 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass. 
at $1,00 post paid. Or they are furnished free ® 
chasers a dollars worth of engravings or materialt- 
“ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and a companion, y] 
pabtehee, “The Ferm Yard,” are the most 
wings for Grecian Paintings ever lished. 


separate and minute directions . of 
aot 


with all information and list 
SUPPLIED 48 USUAL. 7 


teacher, from ve: 
ed with resiepts 2 






wit 
eac 







ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. 





——EE—EEEE——— 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly 
Nec 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS 


Ne. 22 School Street. ; 
Paros $14 reas. 81x corms ron $5, PATHE D 
vance. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 ana $1,95. 





you went away without paying.’ 






W. Hyde & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Age 
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